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THE ALDINE. 



PE TERBORO UGH CA THEDRAL. 

Though not one of the very largest of the great 
religious houses of England, the Cathedral of Peter- 
borough, standing in full view of the traveler, and 
presenting its noble triple front to view as he halts a 
moment at the railway station of the old town on his 
up or down journey between London and Edinburgh 
by the Great Northern Road, is certainly among the 
most notable, whether on account 
of its architecture, its location, or 
the historic associations surround- 
ing it. Better seen from the rail- 
way than any other of the whole 
array, it is perhaps better known 
and remembered by those who 
have as yet found no time for stop- 
page and examination, than any 
one of its great sister-churches. 
And yet those who have only 
taken in its exquisite enseinble at 
a hasty glance, and believed that 
in seeing others they have seen it, 
have thus far Jost far more than 
they know. Hawthorne, always 
reverent toward English antiqui- 
ties, was literally enraptured with 
it — quite as much so as was Wash- 
ington Irving, earlier, with West- 
minster Abbey, the admiration of 
the latter leading to an exquisite 
and well-remembered passage in 
the "Sketch-Book." Hawthorne 
says of its noble court and the 
building: "Of all the lovely closes 
that I ever beheld, that of Peter- 
borough Cathedral is to me the 
most delightful ; so quiet it is, so 
solemnly and nobly cheerful, so 
verdant, so sweetly shadowed, and 
so presided over by the stately Min- 
ster, and surrounded by ancient 
and comely habitations of Chris- 
tian men." One of the gateways 
of -this close — the western — is be- £^sgl^£:'?Sr_3^l 
lieved to remain as it was built in 
the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and to be the very same through which then 
and afterward no one was permitted to pass without 
obeying the Old Testament injunction referring to a 
very different place : " Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for this place is holy ! " This very inscription, 
possibly, may have been written with a motive other 
than one strictly religious in the ordinary sense — to 
wit, for the purpose of achieving security through pri- 
vacy, in some time of persecution or religio-political 
danger ; and even more than this may have been in- 



facture less difficult and the odorous product more 
pure and wholesome. 

Architecturally, the front, already designated as 
triple, may be said to command more unmixed admir- 
ation than any other part of the structure, and to be 
the worthy rival of Notre Dame and the Strasbourg 
Minster. The three arches, no less than 82 feet in 
height, and elaborately ornamented, strike every be- 
holder with a sense of bewildering novelty as well as 





EAST END. 

volved, as one remain gives strong reason for belief. 
For from this portion of the structure commences a 
subterranean passage, the very history of which is as 
closely buried beneath the rubbish of time, as itself 
lay hidden beneath the trodden ground — this pas- 
sage extending for no less than one and a half miles, 
all the way to the old monastery of Holywell, long a 
ruin, but lately (a part of it, at least) come to the des- 
ecration of being used as a peppermint distillery (!) 
on account of the purity of the water of that same 
spring of " Holywell " rendering that special manu- 



PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

one of admiration. This dates back to the Early 
English of the thirteenth century, and is considered 
to be at once one of the purest and richest specimens 
of it, within the " four seas that girt Britain." The 
great tower, or lantern, is probably a century later in 
date ; though there are those who claim that the 
apse of the choir, the nave, and the wooden roof be- 
longing to the latter (with some rare old painting) 
belong to the twelfth century. Much of the origi- 
nal minor ornamentation was destroyed by Crom- 
well's troopers, as well as nearly all the sacred fur- 
niture and everything else easily destructible by the 
zeal of Praise-God-Barebones. Of course there is 
not much difficulty in going back materially further 
for the foundation of the sacred structure, which is 
traditionally said to have been a Benedictine Abbey 
of the seventh century, destroyed by the Danes in 
the ninth, and restored in the 10th, though it is not 
claimed that any portion now remaining belonged 
either to the original building or the first restoration. 
It should be added, while dealing with the architec- 
ture of this really noble old building, that it furnishes 
an illustration of physical embarras des richesse, the 
splendid peal of bells in the northwest pointed tower 
(that seen nearest in the main view) being literally 
useless for all ordinary occasions, and only used for 
certain very high church festivals, from the fact that 
they are so sonorous in tone and so powerful in the 
reverberation they create, that there is considered to 
be some danger on each occasion Of their employ- 
ment, of the whole tower coming down about the 
ears of the bell-ringers, not to mention possible wor- 
shipers and passengers? Probably, had there been 
a little less expenditure of money on the chime, less 
wasted power being thus communicated to the brazen 
throats, the whole might have been found as much 
more useful as cheaper : and the lesson may be a use- 
ful one, coming out from a cathedral naturally sup- 
posed to be erected for the teaching of true wisdom 
to man. 

Historically, as already said, this cathedral also 
possesses great interest. Here it was (passing over 
earlier traditions), that Catharine of Arragon, the 
first queen of Henry VIII., was buried : and bluff 
King Harry, when he grew rather sorry than other- 
wise for having changed her for Anne Boleyn, was 



pleased to consider the whole cathedral as her mon- 
ument — though how a fane once dedicated to the 
honor and worship of God, can, centuries afterward, 
be turned into a monument to any of his creatures, 
may well puzzle the ordinary thinker. Her"e, for a 
time, too, the body of Mary Queen of Scots lay, after 
her decapitation at Fotheringay Castle and before re- 
moval to Westminster Abbey ; and a black marble 
slab, near the south door of the choir, still marks the 
spot once occupied by her tomb — 
— the position of the two queens' 
tombs being opposite and similar, 
as is the case with those of Eliza- 
beth and Mary of Scots in West- 
minster. There is a portion of the 
cathedral called the " New Build- 
ing," and occupying the eastern 
end as the great front does the 
western, only dating to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and notable for the fine fan-tracery 
of the roof and the elaboration of 
the foliated windows. The three 
pictures which we present of this 
noble cathedral, show the great or 
western front, the east end or 
" New Building," with the central 
tower or " lantern " in distance ; 
and one of the round-headed Nor- 
man arches of the interior, with 
clustered pillars supporting the 
great tower — the point of view in 
the latter being from one of the 
aisles, looking into the brilliantly 
lighted space beneath the lantern, 
technically the choir in architec- 
ture, and used in most cathedrals 
for all the more common offices of 
worship, while the naves are also 
occupied during the more impres- 
sive services, and the special chap- 
els ordinarily find their place at 
the ends of the transepts or down 
the sides of the truly " long-drawn 
aisles." 

Even yet, before quitting this 
cathedral (which one does with so 
much difficulty and regret, in reality), attention must 
be called to a few additional details of interest, with- 
in and without. Just within the west front is exhib- 
ited a portrait of moderate merit in art but much im- 
portance as connected with the offices of the church 
— that of Scarlett, the centenarian sexton, who could 
boast, before he was himself entombed, that he had 
buried three generations, including no less than 
three queens — Catharine of Arragon, Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the powerful Elizabeth. Surely the 




AISLE AND CHOIR. 

King of Terrors has known few more continued or 
devoted adherents than he, who thus assisted in put- 
ting away whole generations of common men and 
three powerful wearers of the purple ! Near the east 
end is buried Bishop Davies, one of the old and hon- 
ored tutors of Queen Victoria, and whom that mon- 
arch regarded with affection and lost with regret. It 
should also be said that the house seen on the right 
of the main view, is the office of the High Bailiff of 
Peterborough, while the grounds partially within 
view are those of the bishop's palace. 



